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off to others. Everyone must judge for himself, must decide now, wJ 
something does not conform to God's Word, to reject it and to brifl 
with it, not continuing with others in the wrong. No synod, no chuig| 
federation affords you any excuse. People are not the lords of (hi 
church. Christ is its absolute owner and commander. 

"Oh, that today you would hearken to His voice! Harden m 
your hearts," Psalm 95:7, 8. 
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mIim lion 

Phe writer has asked me to write a short word of introduction to 
1 n in I .md I am happy to comply -- not out of politeness, but out of 
tin • 

Reading this document was truly a pleasure, since in my opinion, 
npiural and relevant, shows the writer's discretion, and is clear 
fiM.I 'mi « met . The greatest achievement of the writer, however, is that he 
! n« 'i construct theories or engage in speculation, and does not appeal 
l< siastical practice as if that would be normative for the church's 
Mhii rather, from beginning to end, he allows Scripture to be his 
»»Mi;h/M ct norma et iudex, as it used to be said: teacher, norm, and 
Mi i I voi y where behind the Church Order he sees the Word of the 
! hi md constantly he returns to that single, bountiful source. 

This tract is relevant, since it speaks a word at the right time, 
I to o! significance for questions which are presently being debated. 
1 I not without reason that the writer is on guard against the constantly 
I "i ,n r power of hierarchy in Christ's church, as is also evident in our 
In iin writer resists this power with the weapons which the Word 
Ides, .iiul therefore does so in the only effective way. 

Furthermore, one is struck again and again by the ability of the 
Win h to distinguish clearly: for instance with respect to the boundaries 
I lhi '.pei i ll office, the significance of the apostolic conference of Acts 
I I nul in relation to the lattei . the place of the church at Jerusalem at 
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the time of the apostles), the character of the broader assembly H 

d.stinction of office and delegation, the equality of trealnu-ni , ,,, 

of discipline (advice of classis), and so on. 

The presentation is never confused; the writer calmly mmm J 
his goal, following an unwavering line, setting out matters so d™ | v Umi 
even the simplest member of the congregation can follow l,i„, w- 
consider it important that this study is the work of someone who doc- ,,„( 
belong to the guild of scholarly theologians. A new sign that the ■ I 
has woken up, that it knows its calling and has become a Ml<« 
combatant in the great events of our times. 

May the Lord's blessing rest upon this publication, making ( 
serviceable for the upbuilding of the Body of Christ. 



Prof. P. Deddens 
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I he origins of this tract are in the questions which have disturbed 
m. in. "I our Reformed churches in the last few years, especially those 
i - inn- church polity. It has become evident that ideas have arisen 
^H)ll us which deviate radically from the principles of church polity as 
Id *\nc maintained, for instance, during the time of the Doleantie, and 
ltd n|, in the footsteps of our fathers, to be Scriptural. It cannot be 
i ml. I ihat even a rudimentary knowledge of these principles was 
(ilcicly lost, not only among ordinary church members, but even 
m..mii|- (heir leaders. Church-political questions were not solved in the 
Mi i place by the principles of God's Word, but almost exclusively by 
Mi ildj'ous cases from the past, or by ecclesiastical practice. 

The Saviour's word "You are not to be called rabbi... neither be 
illnl masters, for you have one master, the Christ," (Matthew 23:8, 10) 
wa\ no longer the basic concept out of which all ecclesiastical affairs 
HWmv conducted. 

Although this brochure originated in a time of struggle, it is not 
[Mended to be polemical. It intends only to bring out the Scriptural 
principles of our church polity, and to have them accepted among us 
hi. e more. Although it was written at first only to provide information 
ini (hose within our own circle, we have been persuaded by requests 
horn various quarters to publish this exposition. 

Our thanks go to Prof. Dr. S. Greijdanus, who was so good as 
Bp i cad through the original manuscript and give a number of valuable 
•.ingestions, and to Prof. P. Deddens, who was willing to write a word 
of introduction, and also offered several valuable suggestions, which 
were gratefully followed. 

May the King of the church bless this simple labour, and make 
it work for the wellbeing of His church and the glory of His Name. 
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The Scriptural Principles of Church Polity 
Introduction 

The Christian church begins its Confession of Faith w l„ .... 

words: "I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven M 
earth." Of this almighty Creator, it also confesses not only thai II,- 1„„ 

created everything, but also that He still upholds and governs all .1 

created things by His eternal counsel and providence, HeidHI,,,, 
Catechism, question 26. 

God the Almighty is sovereign Lord of heaven and earth ll, 
rules over all, He is the highest Lord, also in His church. His kingdom 
has dominion over all! This almighty God exercises this government 
through His Son, Jesus Christ, to whom He has given all authorhy ,, 
heaven and on earth, Matthew 28:18; who ascended into heaven ,« 

manifest Himself there as Head of His church, through whom the Fa 

governs all things, Heidelberg Catechism, question 50. 

God has made Him the head over all things for His church, 
Ephesians 1:22, and has anointed Him with the Holy Spirit to be on, 
chief Prophet and Teacher, our only High Priest, and our eternal Kinfl 
Heidelberg Catechism, question 31. 

God the Father has put all things in subjection under Christ's 
feet, for He (namely Christ) must reign until He has destroyed every rule 
and every authority and power. He must break down all the devil's 
v.olence, and return to the Father the creation which had fallen away 
from God. Having completed this task, He will deliver the kingdom to 
God the Father and the Son Himself will be subjected to Him who put 
all things under Him, that God may be everything to everyone 1 
Connthians 15:24-28. The entire creation will then be led back to' its 
original purpose and God will be all in all. 

It is evident from all this that God, as the highest Sovereign, has 
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i u„ < hiist as His Officebearer and has laid on His shoulders 

i,, i ,,i , .„, v ing out the sovereign counsel of God, having endowed 
Hi,, ,i. ,, m with prophetic, priestly, and royal authority. By virtue of 

i r ,vr„ office, Christ is the Head of His church. The government 

, i| M i t luii, 1 1 has been assigned to Him. How does He exercise the 

i ,,f His church? Lord's Day 12 of the Heidelberg Catechism 

ii ii,.,! ( in ist has been anointed by God to be our eternal King, who 

v I.y His Word and Spirit. 

« ihrist, then, governs us by His Word and Spirit. Through and 
,i, „ Word He comes to us personally with His demands and promises; 
: , His Spirit He convinces us, making us accede to those demands 
m,l „ . ,-pi those promises in faith. On the one hand, Christ governs His 

m otion immediately, by working directly in the hearts of His 

l„li, vis by His Word and Spirit. On the other hand, there is also a 

government of Christ, in which He employs people, who 

i ii, • instruments in His hand. 

In the first place, He employs His believers, each of them 
Individually. They are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 

I . own people, that they may declare the wonderful deeds of Him 

. ho - ailed them out of darkness into His marvellous light, 1 Peter 2:9. 

,e is no voiceless laity, but they are endowed with the three-fold 

e of prophet, priest, and king. In this three-fold office, Christ has 

lal.l the task which He received from His Father upon the believers: they 
h«ve become His fellow-labourers. By virtue of this office of all 
believers, they also have the task as kings to fight against sin and 

.ghteousness, as priests, to dedicate themselves and all that they have 

m (iod, and as prophets to proclaim God's virtues. 

The congregation of Christ is a congregation of officebearers, of 
,„ointed prophets, priests, and kings. It is the task of the whole 
, nngregation, and of each believer in particular, to build one another up 
... the faith, to take heed to one another, admonishing and showing 
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church through His church 

; 

to each other by faith Together a. * " lltl 
Christ is rtio u T' gether ' theyfonnonem ysticalbo(ly.orwh„l, 

as i 

appointed in His church beside the office n In Z * H 

Prist's) gifts were that so,ne ht.c bl D l " ^ * 
• evangelists, so me pastors an, te ctr ^^iT"' " 
offices were instituted by Christ in Hi, -h t u SpeCK " 
saints for the work of minis, bnhe 'h r * ^ ° f H 

Ephesians 4:12. * k^"* " P ° fthe bodv of Chris,. 

These special offices, of which Ephesians 4-111-5 
few, be.ong exc.usively to the instituted church For i ^ * 

until these believers by virtue of h r * ' ^ Not 

in Christ by fcnS an 7 their mutual bond 

special offi S^rr ? mmUni0n ' ' th6re r ° 0m f ° r 
through the activity o I offi"' ?, 6 ' C ° meS ^ ^ mediatel *> 
om m by means SE^KST' T 

in this matter. According to the Form fit I, , teII ™-workers 

CO VI Cjy @^ QN^ , J 
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|| ii through His congregation. Also in this way Christ governs His 

In,,, i, iin i nij'li His church. God calls, through His congregation. 

A s wc continue to speak of the government of the church, we do 

,,„ the government which Christ exercises directly in the hearts of 

I i„ , , : through His Word and Spirit; nor do we mean the government 
M.l, He exercises by means of the office of all believers, but 
,„ ,vely that government which He exercises in the instituted church 
,, M1 ,,„ s of the special offices. Church polity is that unified whole of 
Ml l, „| law which are in force in the instituted church, in its outward 
in mill-station as the body of Christ. 

These rules of law which are in force in the church have not 
|„ , „ edified in the Scriptures; they are not a book of laws which we 
,, M „| ,mly consult to discover what course of action to take in a particular 
iDMMice. Scripture does contain the principles from which the rules are 
ifcMlved These principles must be searched out and brought to bear on 
H„ practice of church life, in order that all actions may be according to 
n„ principles given in God's Word. 

Articles 27-32 of our Belgic Confession express these principles. 
|„ what follows, that which has been given in Scripture and more 
. »p|icitly formulated in the Belgic Confession will be brought forward; 
II t he same time, it will be shown, sometimes by examples, how these 
principles should be realized in church life. 

i he local church 

Christ has given a share of the authority with which He was 
mdowed by the Father to His followers. In Matthew 16:19 Christ says 
to Peter, "I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatever you bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever you 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." In Matthew 18:18 we read that 
lis same authority to bind and loose is given to all the apostles, and in 
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These are the offices which, under the leadership of the ap,mll J 
become permanent in the life of the congregation: those of *M 

(teaching and ruling) and deacon. The ordinary offices of pasln, s 

teachers, elders, and deacons now replace the extraordinary „ , 

The administration of the Word and the ministry of prayer ami <l,, 
government of the church are now exercised by the elders, while ,|,« 
deacons perform the ministry of mercy. 

With the transition from the extraordinary office to the ordinal y 
the exercise of the power of the keys is also transferred from the aposll, 
to the elders. From Christ they have received the office, the task and I hi 
special assignment to teach the congregation, to govern it and tfl 
exerc.se discipline over it; to this end they have been endowed by Hi] 
with special authority. The congregation is obliged to respect their 
authority, 1 Thessalonians 5:12, to obey them and to submit to them' 
"for they are keeping watch over your souls, as men who will have to 
give account," Hebrews 13:17. 

Now when we speak of authority in Christ's church, we need to 
take the nature of that authority into account. We must note that thl 
officebearers in the church of Jesus Christ do not have one bit ol 
personal authority. They are to be nothing more than instruments of the 
one who sends them. "We beseech you on behalf of Christ" & 
Corinthians 5:20). His Word alone has power and authority. Only insofar 
as the officebearers bring that Word, and act according to that Word d| 
their words and actions have authority. Only in that case do they come 
with the authority of God's Word. If they act contrary to that Word, or 
if they insist on their own opinions not based on that Word, their actions 
and words have no authority at all. They do not have any coercive 
power, only a serving power. Not the sword, but the key is symbol of 
their authority. With that Word they open and close the kingdom of 
heaven. Their power is to be the power of the Word. Administering that 
Word is their task, learning it, governing with it and exercising discipline 
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||lh ,i i hei. ..ITice, then, is entirely spiritual, and entirely of a serving 

(in t 1 1 I 

[•his docs not mean to say that all actions and regulations 

I ,| ,i and made by officebearers must be literally prescribed in 

, ,, ■ There will also be measures for order and management which 

i ssary for the wellbeing of the church. To name a few: the 

i , , :„i ,.i inns of the services, the arrangements for seating, the management 
,1 hm, I, property, and so on. The regulation of such matters is the 
l pouNibility of the officebearers, and also in these things the 

Hiegalion is to be obedient to its officebearers. 

However, the management of these matters does not determine 
Hi, nature of the office. The office has been granted by Christ for the 
it, , img of the saints, to equip them for the work of ministry, for 
gliding up the body of Christ, Ephesians 4:12. Thus it is spiritual in 
limin e and extent. Also those measures for order and management should 
In .umed at perfecting and building up the congregation. 

What then is the extent of this office granted by Christ? Is it 

versal, or is it local? Here a difference should be noted between the 

i ,11 ice of the apostles and that of the subsequent officebearers. The 
ipostles had an extraordinary office. They were the ones who laid the 

ulations of the church. Their activities in their office extended over 

the whole church, over all the congregations. 

This is quite clear from the letters which they write to the 
, Lurches. They address all the congregations with apostolic authority, 
luhn, repeating Christ's words in the book of Revelation, even addresses 
even churches at once. This is not so with respect to the pastors and 
teachers, elders and deacons whom we meet subsequently. We do read 
0 f the elders of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, and so on. Paul commands Titus 
... appoint elders in every town, Titus 1:5. The apostolic office was 
universal; it was necessary to lay the foundations of the church, and 
therefore it was also extraordinary and temporary. 
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With the departure of the apostles their office also ceased ,i w « 
replaced by the regular office of pastor and teacher, of dele, ,n,l „| 
deacon. These are bound to a particular place. Nowhere in Script,,,. ,!„ 

we read that the elders of Ephesus, for instance, had anything to sa V , 

the church of Antioch. Nor that the deacons of Jerusalem, for instan, , 
could manage the financial resources of the church at Ephesus of 
anywhere else. They did not have authority to exercise the office ,l„ » 
had received in any congregation other than the one in which they li ,i| 
been given a place by Christ. In another congregation other officehca, * 
were called by Christ to govern. In a particular congregation ChrlH 
called particular persons to a particular office. To that particular pi „ , 
they were bound, and nowhere else. Their official capacity did not 
extend beyond their own congregation. 

In the first years of the Christian church we observe through thl 
preaching of the apostles and evangelists, the formation of individual 
churches in diverse places, each with its own independent status and It* 
own officebearers to govern it. The churches are instituted by the I 
apostles and evangelists, but as soon as the institution is a fact and ai 
soon as a group of believers has been formed, elders are appointed 
chosen by the congregation by virtue of the office of all believers, with 
the guidance of the apostles and evangelists, Acts 14:23, Titus 1'5 The 
congregation elected their officebearers and these were confirmed in their 
office by the apostles and evangelists. 

In this way, according to Scripture, the first Christian churches 
came into existence, each one independent from the others. There was 
not one great world church, nor a collection of separate national 
churches, but separate local churches were instituted. 

Each of these churches is directly under the jurisdiction of Christ 
its head; and He governs it by means of the instruments, the offices 
instituted by Himself. No one and nothing may intrude between these 
two. The churches are independent with respect to each other. Not one 
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, lunches has any say over any other church, 
in emphasizing the independence of the local churches, do we 

ii 1 1 ...iy that the local churches are entirely separated from each 

th. . ..i that they have nothing to do with each other, or that they do 
IH m .d each other? The first Christian congregations show us 

mi ihmj' quite different! The Thessalonians demonstrate their love for 
,ii .he brethren throughout Macedonia, 1 Thessalonians 4:10. The 

hju elation in Jerusalem is served by all the other churches in the 

SM |.| of its poor, Romans 15:25, 26. The congregations are urged to 

jmn ihe letters which they have received on to other churches, 
I nl.i Mans 4:16, 1 Thessalonians 5:27. They rejoice at each others' 
ytmvili and wellbeing, Acts 15:3; and greet each other, 2 John 1:13, 3 
jiiliii 1:15, Romans 16:16. 

According to these passages of Scripture, there is mutual contact 
hHwccn the congregations, and they offer each other spiritual and 
material assistance and mutual support. And this leads us to a closer 
nhM'i vation of this mutual contact, to the bond of churches. 

Hit* bond of churches 

| The calling to form a bond of churches 

Holy Scripture does not include a direct command to the local 
I lun ches to live together in some form of organised relationship. In 
I in ist their Head they are already bound together through one faith, one 
hope, one baptism, and they are led by one Spirit. 

We confess one holy, catholic, Christian church, the communion 
Ol saints. A church which, according to Article 27 of the Belgic 
Confession, is spread and dispersed throughout the entire world; 
however, joined and united with heart and will, in one and the same 
Spirit, by the power of faith. This confession is not only to be preached, 
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but also to be practised. We are called u, .nanifesi thai on,- ,,„ , 

catholic church as much as possible. 

Christ prayed for this in the high-priestly prayer, John I / ||„|, 
Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thou hast given Me ,1, „ ,J 

may be one, even as we are one", verse 1 1. "Sanctify then, in ,1 

thy word is truth", verse 17. The church is one, also in the com. „ , 
of the truth. "As Thou didst send Me into the world, so I have s,,„ „„„„ 
into the world", verse 18. Here Christ prays for His church. wl„, ,, ,|, 
sends out into the world as missionary church. "I pray... not to, ,i„ 
only, but also for those who believe in Me through their word" 
20, "that they may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me and I IN 
Thee, that they also may be in us." Here Christ prays for the uniiy ., 
the church. He prays in the first place for His immediate follower; hy 
also for those who will believe in Him through their word; that is' ,i, 
churches which come into existence by their preaching. The church,, 
called and obliged to practice the unity which Christ has obtained 9 
them from the Father by His prayer, to display it "...so that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me", verse 21. 

The unity of our shared humanity, broken by sin, has now b, 

restored in principle through Christ. The church is to show this to thl 
world, so that it may believe in Christ as the One sent by God to res,,,,, 
the unity that was broken. A Christian who continues to stand alone ami 
a church which remains separate detracts from that unity, and falls short 
in practising and revealing the unity which Christ has commanded and 
which He has obtained for us in prayer. The formation of a bond ol 
churches, the search for unity with other churches, must be seen as , 
calling to the churches from Christ Himself. 

Each of the churches, every congregation individually with Christ 
as its Head, placed under the officebearers He has called, now has the 
calling together with other churches to manifest the unity of the church 
to seek each other out, in order to maintain the unity of the true faith 
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,i, , ,., .nve one another with gilts of hand, heart and head, to 

1 1 „ ., i build one another up, and thus to serve the perfection of 

holy, catholic, Christian church. 

Co thai end, the churches come together in a bond of churches. 

11,1, i i ,,i (lunches is federative; it is a cooperative bond of churches, 

„ i i,„h retain their independence. This cooperation is entirely 

, „ y None of the churches can be compelled to this cooperation by 

, ,,i„ ■ •. On the other hand, Christ does not allow the churches the 
■ j, , i,, n< T Ject these things: they are called to this cooperation. 

i, 1 1.< order in the bond of churches 

II a group of churches is to live together in one federation, there 
,il h,ive to be a certain order, a form of organization. The order which 
, |u he maintained in each local church has been revealed, at least in 
iiilii, iple, in the Word of God: it concerns such things as the regulation 
Hi nllicial functions, the assemblies, the supervision of doctrine and 

I, laments, and church discipline. The regulation of official functions 
!,„„ lu-en dealt with above, and we may refer to such passages of 

,,,,iure as Matthew 28:18-20, John 20:21, 2 Corinthians 5:20, 1 
, m inthians 12:28, Ephesians 4:11-13, Titus 1:5, and so on. 

The assemblies of the congregation are discussed in Acts 1:13- 
'i. 1:46, 4:31, 12:26, 14:27, 20:7, 1 Corinthians 12:18, Hebrews 
[0:25; the supervision of doctrine and sacraments in Acts 20:28-31, 
Dilations 1:8,9; church discipline in Matthew 16:19, 18:15-17, Romans 

I I, 17, 1 Corinthians 5:3-5, 2 Thessalonians 3:6, 14, Titus 3:10, and so 

The order which will prevail in the bond of churches may not 
jetract from this Scriptural regulation of the order in the local churches; 
on the contrary, it must entirely agree with this order, and it must 
promote and serve this order. It must be remembered that the purpose of 
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the bond of churches is that the churches help and upbuild wu -l ,. , 

promote each other's wellbeing, and thus serve the perfection ul <!„• 

holy, catholic, Christian church. This catholic church is perfccled h v ,i„ 
perfect.on of its parts, which together form the great whole of .!„■ v , „,,, 
church. Just as the instituted churches exist for the perfection »l ,1,, 

samts, so also the bond of churches exists for the perfection oi 

churches. 

c Authority in the bond of churches 

The question now arises whether in such a bond of church* 
there ,s an authoritative official body, appointed by Christ as ih, 
cons,story is appointed for the local churches. In our opinion Scrip.,,,, 
nowhere speaks of such a body, and gives no example of one that m 
should then follow. There are indications of the opposite, in fact On, 
very strong indication in that direction, to my mind, is the fact that the 
apostles address their letters to local churches individually; as also in the 1 
final book of the Bible, the exalted King of the church does not address 
die churches as a whole, but each of the churches individually 
Phdadelpfna, Smyrna, Laodicea, and the other churches receive their 
own admonitions, commands, and promises. He governs them directly 
and not by way of a so-called major assembly. 

This, as well as the lack of any explicit direction or indication to 
do so, convincmgly demonstrates that the exalted Christ does not wish 
to see any power intruding between Himself and the local church The 
same can be deduced from Matthew 23:8 and 1 Corinthians 4-1-4 No 
one ,s to exercise any authority in the church without having been 
commanded by Christ to do so. Christ says to Pilate, "You would have 
no power over me unless it had been given you from above." And Paul 
says in Romans 13, "...there is no authority except from God, and those 
that ex,st have been instituted by God." This does not imply that every 
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nth.Miy which sets itself up as such has been instituted by God; but 
mil*, i th.it every authority which is exercised must rest upon divine 
|ln mi r upon His institution which must be given from above. 

ro exercise authority, whether this relates to doctrine, 
I mnmcnt, or discipline, divine appointment is necessary; and this 

muni he assigned to the major assemblies as we know them in a bond 

i linn lies living under the Church Order of Dort. 

Now there are many who believe that Scripture gives an example 
| \ i 15 of an assembly of two churches, namely Jerusalem and 

nth., h, which makes binding decisions, and which may be seen as a 

mod in principle. This meeting is seen as a example given by God to 
(In i lunches and as a model to follow in order to regulate church life, 
ih. lac! that this assembly took decisions which are binding upon the 

hole church is taken to imply that later church assemblies which are 
i.. i.l according to that model also have the authority to impose binding 
l|t»i Isions upon the churches. In principle, then, they hold that here we 
h«ve the authority of major assemblies with respect to doctrine, 
government, and discipline. 

The history is well known. Several brothers had arrived from 
[tldea in the congregation at Antioch, teaching that Christians who had 
I... ii converted from heathenism had to be circumcised and had to 
maintain the ceremonial laws of Moses if they wished to be saved. Paul 

ukI Barnabas had opposed this teaching. When great dissension had 
insulted, the congregation decided to send Paul and Barnabas with 
Mcveral others to discuss the matter with the apostles and elders at 
i mi sal em. 

So, the church at Antioch sends delegates to the church at 
Jerusalem with specific mandates. These delegates conferred with the 
apostles and elders there and a binding decision was taken, which 
i estricted itself to this alone: abstention from what was sacrificed to 
idols, from blood, from what was strangled, and from unchastity. This 
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was a doctrinal decision which was not only imposed upon Amioch, hill 
upon all the Gentile congregations (see Acts 16:4). Manifestly, ii is ,,„! 
the same as what occurs at our ecclesiastical assemblies! Was thai noi „ 
synod, in principle? 

Let us be careftil in our evaluation and calmly examine the l;n u 
as recorded in Scripture. In the first place, it should be noted that thl 
incident occurred at a time when Scripture, specifically the NoJ 
Testament, was not yet completed. The prophetic word, which is indeed 
firm, had been brought to a close in the Old Testament. The apostolli 
word, as put into writing by apostles and evangelists, and upon win,!, 
also the church is founded, was still in the process of becoming. Th* 
apostles and the congregation at Jerusalem were at this time still thl 
bearers of the 'not yet written' Word. Their written testimony was nol 
yet public among the congregations, or public only in part. The churchon 
of that time were still without the full enlightenment of the Word of God 
as we now possess it. This alone makes any comparison between 
ecclesiastical acts of that time and those of later periods suspect. The 
source from which the churches were to draw their sustenance was nol 
yet completely available. Let us look at Acts 15 a little closer in thai 
light. 

Of the many teachers in the congregation of Antioch, as named 
in Acts 13, Barnabas and Paul are set apart, by a special instruction from 
the Holy Spirit, to go to the Gentiles. These men complete their first 
missionary journey and return to Antioch, Acts 14. After their return, a 
great commotion occurs in the congregation. Some who had come down 
from Judea taught the brethren that if they were not circumcised and did 
not maintain the ceremonial laws of Moses, they could not be saved. 
Paul and Barnabas strenuously resist this teaching. A bitter conflict 
ensues. When Paul and Barnabas cannot come to an agreement with the 
brothers from Judea, the congregation does what is only to be expected: 
they send a delegation to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem to inquire 
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.! ..I (ho (acts of the matter. 

What else could they do? It was from Jerusalem that the gospel 
|{ ».i i «>me to them. That is where the bearers of God's Word were, the 
in i • i ii j ' witnesses of the Christ, those who had received the Word of 
Hufh horn His own mouth. Where there was difference of opinion, there 
*ti» nothing else to do but go to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
Tlli»y were the bearers of the yet unwritten Word which would later 
• mini* the possession of each particular congregation in the written 
i urn m of the New Testament. At that later time they themselves would 
hrtvr the source from which to draw what they needed. At present, 
fcuwovcr, they could not yet do so. At this time they still had to go to 
llfUNalem. Scripture had not yet been completed. Jerusalem and the 
ipoHtolate had to supplement what was still lacking in the written Word. 
They had received the Word of God from the missionary church of 
krusalem, first by means of those who had been scattered by 
persecution, and then by means of Paul and Barnabas. 

Still later other brothers come, also from the church at Jerusalem 
Acts 15:24), teaching circumcision and the maintenance of the 
l eremonial law. Opinions are divided. Both views originate in Jerusalem. 
Who is to be believed? Which view is correct? It is almost self-evident 
ih.it the judgment of the church at Jerusalem is requested, the church 
hom which the gospel had come to Antioch. Since the messengers are 
not unanimous, the ones who sent them, in this case the congregation of 
lerusaiem, must be asked what is the correct message. 

Do the delegates from Antioch go to Jerusalem to convene a 
synod there? No, they go to Jerusalem to learn from the congregation 
there, as bearer of the evangelical truth, which of the competing views 
is the right one, and which one reflects Christ's intention. The church at 
Antioch does not yet have the complete, written Word. It has not yet 
been fully weaned from its mother, Jerusalem. That would be 
impossible. Not until it had the complete, written Word as its 
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nourishment would it be able to let its mother go. 

The image of Jerusalem as mother congregation is a l„„ M „ u | 
one. It is not beautiful if we suggest that, as mother, it would ml, ,,„, 
other churches. But it is if we see Jerusalem as the firs, ('„„„„„ 
congregation, and so as the mother of all the other churches. All ,.„ , 
others have their origin in her. Just as a mother feeds her children *„„ 
the milk which she has with her, so the congregation of Jerusalem, un 
die leadersh.p of the apostles, was the bearer of God's Word in the 
days of the Christian church, at a time when the Word of God had 
yet been completed, and so she made this Word known to the wo,. 
With it she nourished the children she had raised, the newly ins.i,,,,, , 
congregations. Acts 15 is the unmistakable proof of this. 

J 1 * dele S ates from Antioch went to Jerusalem to learn God J 
Word there, and they were not disappointed. For they received (h 
message which it had seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to the apos„, 
and elders to give them. The decision of the apostles and elders u. 

Of w T " ^ ° f G ° d ' inSpirCd * the ** Spirit, as aJl 

of God s Word ,s As such, this decision was binding, not only 

Antioch, but also for other congregations (see Acts 16:4) 

That the meeting of apostles and elders at Jerusalem was no. a 
synod as we know the term is also evident from what follows Then- 
were congregations at other places besides Antioch, in Syria, Cilicia and 
Asia Minor, as Acts 16:4 shows. We read that they went on their'way 
trough the cities, and delivered to them for observance the decision! 
which had been reached by the apostle, and elders who were a. 
Jerusalem. 

There is no evidence that these other congregations were 
represented at the meeting in Jerusalem. Yet the decisions of this meeting 
are delivered to them for observance. This would suggest that the two 
largest churches, Jerusalem and Antioch, convene a synod togeJr 
unknown to the other churches, and that the decisions were imposed 
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i, iho-.r others with binding authority. It would mean two churches 
» Dm/' ii over all the others. This is the logical conclusion of 
hi i in}*, the meeting in Jerusalem as in principle a synod. 

Moreover, this would also conflict with the words of Acts 16:4, 
Iti. h iys that they delivered to them for observance the decisions 
i.j h 1 1 .u I been reached by the apostles and elders. The delegates from 
u h are not even mentioned. It seems they are excluded, which 
tyimld be impossible if they had been members of a synod. 

The same is evident from Acts 15:22-25. It reads: "Then it 
jd< i . rd the apostles and the elders, with the whole church, to send 
Iih men from their company to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, and 
in. this letter by them, 'The apostles, the elders, and the brethren, 

• | lie brethren who are of the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia: 
I flirtings. Since we have heard that some who went out from us have 
troubled you with words, unsettling your souls, saying, 'You must be 
I'livumeised and keep the law' - to whom we gave no such 
I niiimandment - it seemed good to us, being assembled with one 
i. <>id...'" There is explicit mention of the apostles and the elders, 

nil the whole church, verse 22, and the apostles, the elders, and the 
hiHhren, verse 23; these are the brethren of Jerusalem, as distinct from 
tin- brethren who are of the Gentiles. 

From all this Scriptural data it is clear that the doctrinal 

• lillerences which had arisen in Antioch were not resolved by a synod-in- 
brinciple, but by the congregation at Jerusalem, as temporary bearer of 
tin* evangelical New Testament Word, under the leadership of the 
apostles and by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

A bond of churches as we know it today, and a decision of the 
churches together, are not in view in all of this; to see in this apostolic 
convention at Jerusalem a major assembly as we know it today is to do 
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injustice to Scripture. 2 We consider it illegitimate to derive do, |,|| M 
ruling, and disciplinary authority for our present major ass,-n,l,l„ ,,.„, 
the premise of binding decisions made by this meeting at Je. us,l, ,„ 

far as we can see, Scripture does not give a single example ol , , H 

assembly as we know it today under the Church Order of Don 

We have argued previously that divine commission is re,, | 

in order to exercise authority in the church of the Lord; thai , m || 
authority must come from above. We saw that in the local congrquti,,,, 
this was so with respect to the officebearers who have been endued will, 
authority by Christ. No such body instituted by Christ is to be found |„ 
the bond of churches. 

It should be noted that those who promote the doctrinal, ruin,, 
and disciplinary authority of major assemblies do not thereby claim il,„! 



After I had written these lines, my attention was drawn to a commeni h) 
Dr. A. Kuyper m Anti-Revolutionaire Staatkunde, which shows remark,,!,!, 
affinity to what I had written. Dr. Kuyper says, "It can hardly be said tha. ,l„ 

Jerusalem Convent.on had any synodical character at all. An ecclesias 

assembly ,s synodical only ,f it is composed of delegates from many church,,, 
and that was not the case here at all. At the Convent in Jerusalem, there wcr« 
delegates from only one church, not two. Not even from Antioch. There is no. 
the slightest suggestion of deputation. Paul and Barnabas are not included , 
enfranchised members; rather, they only convey the inquiry and providl 
clarification by explaining how the question had come up. Advice is given, no! 
by Paul, but only by Peter and James. And when a decision is to be reached and 
he answer formulated, there is no vote by delegates of the many churches, bul 
he apostles, in virtue of their apostolic authority, as heads in the church a, 
Jerusalem, and with the cooperation with the elders and the brethren of that on,- 
church, resolve the matter. The decision, therefore, refers only to the Apostles 
and the church of Jerusalem. These know that they are organs of the Holy 
Spirit, and therefore they can write, «... it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and 

luX » / ^ 0r V ,S °> th *y brin « the " authority to bear on the other 
churches. (Ant, Revolutwnmre Staatkunde, Chapter 15, #46, 47). Compare the 
expression which I have italicized above with my characterization of the church 
at Jerusalem as temporary bearer of the evangelical New Testament Word 
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H,. i i II,,,. , II directly gave such authority to these assemblies. This 
ilty In not independent, inherent authority, they acknowledge, but 
■} w |,|, I, is delegated, derived from that given directly to the local 

t \ i, ii i N an authority which, by delegation, is brought together in 

il, ,., assemblies. This is sometimes referred to as a cumulative 

,,,,,„ a \ ..in- which does not take away from the authority of the local 
.. . in hut leaves it inviolate. This argument, which derives from 

nins as follows: just as the authority of ten men is of a higher 

H, .in that of one, of all apostles together greater than that of each 

I p. ndoiitly, and of all members of consistory together than of each 

i„ , alone, similarly, the authority of ten churches is of a higher 

i ihan that of one church. In the major assemblies, there is an 
. uimilation of the authority which the minor assemblies bring together. 

This thought needs further investigation. In the first place, we 
tlm ul, I examine the authority which Christ has granted to the 
Hill, ebearers of the local congregation. As we have seen, that authority 

,1 , ,„,t extend beyond the church in which they received their office. 

in oilier churches, Christ has called other officebearers to govern. An 

in., -bearer in a local church has no calling to exercise authority in 
mother church. Expressed in figures, his official authority in an other 

..-legation is equal to zero. Should one then, bring not merely ten (as 
Voetius suggests), but one hundred or more of those officebearers 
together, even those one hundred or more officebearers together have not 
il..- least authority in other churches, for the simple reason that one 
hundred times zero equals zero, as Prof. Greijdanus pointed out. 

The consistory is quite different. Each of its members has 

reived ruling authority from Christ in this particular congregation. The 
authority which they individually hold, one might say, does indeed 
a, cumulate when they come together as consistory. However, where 
ihere is no authority, it cannot accumulate. The idea of a derived, a 
delegated, a cumulative authority over the churches, brought together in 
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major assemblies, should be rejected; a consistory, whirl, i, r „„ 
authority over other churches, cannot delegate such authority |, V „ „ „, 

its representatives to a major assembly. Delegation of its «,„„„.„. , 

impossible, in this instance, for the consistory has no compete , 

exerc.se authority over other churches. What it does not have, i, , . 
hand on through its delegates. 

The whole idea that major assemblies should be endowed h, 
Chnst with doctrinal, ruling, or disciplinary authority, that is to say ||, ,| 
among other things, they too have the authority of excommunicato 
Christian censure, should be rejected as unscriptural. 

The character of major assemblies 

The churches live together in a bond or federation. To exer, I 
that bond fully, the entire consistory of every congregation included In 
the federation would really have to come together. Each of the* 
consistor.es would then represent its own church. Such assemblies of 
churches have a character of service: they assist one another Each 
consistory serves the interest of its own church, obtains the assistance o| 
the other churches, and in turn assists them. At the official level they 
are exercising their rule over their own church, and in doing so they are 
providing help to the other churches. With respect to these other 
churches they have no capacity to rule at this meeting; all they do is 
offer them assistance. Insofar as they work for the interests of their own 
church, they are working officially, since this service is part of their task 
and office; insofar as they provide assistance to other churches, they are 
not acting officially, since they have no authority, no task or office in 
those other churches. 

With respect to their own church they have power and authority 
received from Christ to make decisions and take actions; with respect to 
other churches they do not. This argument holds wherever entire 
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i . .. « omc to such an ecclesiastical assembly; something which is 
,,i i ... iMr in a bond of churches consisting of only a few 

i ) i on.v lii a somewhat larger bond of churches it is impractical 

h« ■ nitiie consistories meet together. In that case, they meet by 
$P»»ith hI delegates. 

II (he number of churches is not prohibitive (a classis, a small 
|< ii.|i nl c hurches), it will be possible to have an equal number of 
i i i 1 lie from each of the churches at the meeting. Since the whole 
. iniy is not present, but only its delegates, these will have to have 

late, a circumscribed instruction, since without this instruction or 

I ii. ihey cannot act for or on behalf of their consistory. It would 

i, i -.laudably be wrong for two or more officebearers to exercise the 

mil nl their congregation to the exclusion of the officebearers who 
ItHiiitincd at home. Thus they must have an instruction, by means of 
-i... h those other officebearers share in the exercise of authority. This 
111 (Miction is, in part, already prescribed in the mutual accord of the 
huivhes, the Church Order, but there may be additional instructions 
i ■ n to the delegates by means of a separate mandate. In this way, the 
inisistory participates, albeit incompletely, in the exercise of the bond 
III « hwrches. Consistories, then, by means of an instruction, send along 
with their delegates restricted authorization to rule, in order that these 
mi. iy exercise the task of ruling on their behalf with respect to their own 
longregation, and likewise to offer or accept assistance on their behalf 
I., or from the other churches. There is an official relationship between 
Base delegates and their own church, if they are officebearers; but there 
|| no such relationship to other churches. 

By means of the instruction which they hand over to their 
ildegates, it is the consistories themselves who exercise the bond of 
. lunches, though incompletely. The delegates are not to exceed the 
instruction which they have received. Whatever they should decide 
outside or contrary to their instruction is not binding on the churches that 
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delegated them. 

The delegates have no personal authority; they are only en.l.n, , ,| 
with such authority as their governing body, the consistory, has r ,.,„«. , I 
them by way of instruction. This consistory is the body which ;,ct„.,||, 
exercises authority by means of its delegates. 

In the case of major assemblies of greater extent it is not evt»« 
possible for each church to send delegates; for practical reasons il„ 
smaller groups of churches which exist within the federation, such .» 
classis or regional synod, must then each be represented by one or moil 
delegates. These delegates, then, represent a whole group of churchoN, 
They do not represent their own church in any way. They arepreseni nn| 
as representatives of their own church, but of a whole group of churchea, 
They have no official competence in the churches which have delegai, ,i 
them. Therefore, they are not members of the major assembly , 
officebearers; they are merely delegates, with an instruction or mandaM 
to act on behalf of the churches which have delegated them. Thell 
official capacity is completely out of the picture: all that remains is their 
capacity as representatives. As delegates, they are completely bound to 
thetr instruction or mandate; if they go beyond it, the churches which 
they represent are not bound by their actions in the least. 
We may conclude, then, that : 

a. A member of a major assembly who is an officebearer, derives 
his competence to take part in that assembly not from his office but 
exclusively from his being delegated; his fellow officebearers do not 
share in his competence, although they share his office, if they have nol 
been delegated. 

b. If an officebearer represents exclusively his own congregation 
he serves the interest of his own congregation in his being delegated, and 
thus he is also acting in his office; he takes his place with and in his 
office, although his competence to take part in the assembly is not 
derived from his office but from his being delegated; he is not there as 
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m i - ,n ci , hut as delegate. 

I II an officebearer does not exclusively represent his own 
mi i« ration at a major assembly, but a group of churches, he is acting 
hall of all of those churches together; he is not an officebearer of 

h. m ., , lun ches together, and thus he is not acting officially, although he 
, be an officebearer in his own congregation. 

d. Although according to the rules of the Church Order a major 
i i mhly consists of officebearers, is not an assembly of officebearers, 

i -.I of delegates. 

e. A major assembly does not change in essence and character 
II nol all or none of the delegates are officebearers. 

f. From (a) to (e) it follows that major ecclesiastical assemblies 
|ft essence are not equivalent to consistory meetings; in the latter, the 
m, rubers have their place in virtue of their office, in the former in virtue 

i Iheir being delegated rather than their office. Consistory meetings 

i. ive an official character, and make decisions and take actions with 
Ullkial authority; major assemblies do not have that official character 
mil are therefore not able to take actions or make decisions with official 
lUthority. 

I he task and competence of major assemblies 

Having decisively rejected any doctrinal, ruling, and disciplinary 
authority, that is, any official authority of the major assemblies, we must 
now examine what authority these assemblies do have. We have already 
argued that churches are called to exercise and manifest the unity which 
( 'hrist has obtained from the Father in prayer; we are to seek each other 
out in order to maintain the unity of the true faith, serving each other 
with gifts of hand, head and heart, to admonish and edify each other, to 
cooperate in the expansion of God's kingdom in mission and evangelism, 
and thus to be occupied with the completion of the one holy, catholic 
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Christian church. Churches join together for this purpose in a f alruilM 
In this bond of churches, not the individual believers, but the iiulivltlS 
churches are the component parts. 

The federation, then, is a bond of churches, not a !><>n<l „| 
church members who have united to form a single church of r ,,aM 
extent and wider distribution. It is, and it remains, a bond of elm., h,.* 
not an amalgamation of various separate churches into one larger clnm h 
Each church remains independent, and its officebearers retain their tll(«fl 
subordination to Christ, the exclusive and only Head of the church II, 
rules it through His Word and Spirit, by means of the offices. Tin, 
remains our presupposition: also in a federation, each church maintain! 
its independence. The bond of churches may not limit this independent, 
rather, it must promote it. 

If a group of churches is to live together in a federation, this wl||l 
have to take place in an orderly way, by a well-defined accord and in an 
institutional form prescribed by that accord. God is a God of order: "I n 
all things be done decently and in good order," 1 Corinthians 14:40. Thi 
order under which the churches live is regulatory but does not work by 
compulsion. It should prescribe matters exactly so that there may be no 
deviation from the foundation of church life, namely Scripture and tho 
Confession. Yet the application of this principle must leave a great deal 
of freedom in church life. 3 

Once the communal accord has been drawn up, and once the 
order under which church life will be regulated has been adopted, each 
church is bound by it. By including in the communal accord the 
provision that the Word of God will always retain the highest authority 
for each church, and that decisions of major assemblies will not be 



3 See J. Jansen, Korte Verklaring van de Kerkenordenine, (1st ed 
Kampen: J.H. Kok, 1923), 3 6 v 
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.1 tttled and binding if they are found to be in conflict with that 
U i, i hurch is enabled to commit itself to compliance with the 
; ol the churches together, and they are indeed required by 
do BO. II" we confess that the churches are required by Christ 
Ik out each other and to display to the world the unity which He has 
1 1 lt ,„ .i im ihem, to serve and to edify each other, then the churches are 
a ,,M. r r<l io submit to one another, not to do anything which would 
, t lli. < wiili an orderly life together. Each decision taken by the 

, i„.., together is to be complied with conscientiously; any church 

hi. h does not do so is obstructing the unity which Christ has 
mded and is resisting His will. Of course, this is always under the 
i ,o ihat the decisions do not conflict with the Word of God or with 
il„ mutually adopted accord, the Church Order. If the former should be 
fl„ , the divine command holds that one should obey God rather than 

MM ii 

Judgment concerning such conflict rests with the officebearers of 
pitth local church, since these are directly responsible to Christ with 
l^ucl to any decisions which they would carry out in the midst of the 
, lunches. The stipulation that the churches are to consider the decisions 
nl major assemblies settled and binding unless it is proven to be in 

II jet with the Word of God or with the Church Order I would 

consider to be the central nerve of the Church Order. If one touches or 
disturbs this nerve, the whole fellowship of churches is shaken and 

ved; if this nerve loses its sensitivity, the whole fellowship of 

I hmches withers. Without such a stipulation, no church would ever be 
allowed to bind itself to any other. If this stipulation were not made, the 
Officebearers would hand over to others the ruling authority which they 
had received from Christ, and the responsibility they had towards Him. 

This is impossible! If Christ sets us in an office and assigns us 
| task, we may never hand this task over to others without His 
permission. We may join with others in order to fulfil this task better. 
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That , S what happens in the bend of churches. The c.nnvl,,, ,„ ,„ , , t 

otter n, carrymg out the task which Chris, has laid upon ,„„„ , „ J 

which u .already made manifest in each church separately is „,. 3 

at a h.gher level in a wider context; the unity of the true" fa,,, 

«med among the believers in each church separately 1S , , 

more r h^ , se „ ice ^ ^ gjfo ^ ^ ^ ^ J 

™< ; a " m0niShin S 0ne anot ^ and building one another up ,1 
most holy fa,th can be fully realized only i„ the ,ar g er contex,; ,,,'.„ 
to the m Issl0 n mandate, to proclaim the gospel to all creatures VV1 „ 
My ach.eved only in the bond of churches. 

ecclesiastic^ V t0 ^ SCriptUral Pri " d P les out,i ™' , 

ecdesmsncal h.erarchy will be excluded, on the one hand, and „„. 

^dependence of the local churches fully maintained on the other- 

c urches w, receive the p.ace they should have within the J 

"nd oT 1 t 3Uth0rity WHkh be ' 0ngS t0 ^ ■*» »™ i • 

bond o chu ches ,s naturally derived. Major assemblies have „, 1 

doctrmal, ru.mg, or disciplinary authority. These are the exc si 
daman 0 th , church There wm ^ a a e ch M 

the bounds of the church federation, limited by the stipulations of 
communal accord, the Church Order. This is an authori y t whic 

22 W1,] ^ SUbj6Ct for C ^ *** Not submitting 
authonty means resisting the will of God - unless major assemblies tak 
dects-ons wh,ch conflict with the Word of God or the communal^' 

although t h maJ ° r aSSemb,i6S d ° h3Ve diSCi P Hnar y authority and 
although they have no means to assert their authority and to see that thai 
dec-s.ons are carrie, out, the power which they J^ Z^ 
of d-scplme, ,s very great. For in every matter of discipline with whS 
they must dea and which has been placed before them for judgment 
hey g„e a judgment which is binding upon a„ the churches Zml 
confl,cts w,th the Word of God or the communal accord ' 

The major assembly gives its judgment and the churches are 
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♦ , ,,i„iiit m this judgment. They have agreed to this by coming 
„ ,,,,,,,, I ac cord; they are also obliged to this by Christ. By 
v do not hand over the ruling authority which they have 
I , hum Christ; rather, they carry it our more effectively, by 
!}MM i , mu.c.cI. In major assemblies, assemblies where a larger number 

I i„h h, come together, it may be assumed that more experience and 
,. , Jmn has been gathered. The churches make use of this greater 
, and wisdom. In doing so, they recognize the guidance of the 

II ,, ■,,,„„ who wants to lead the church to greater perfection also in 
,1,1 „ , v However, since every assembly which consists of people can 

, i ,n, this is also true for a major assembly. It too can make 

,1,., | „,„.. which do not agree with the Word or will of God. In such 

„, , •; (he churches are not bound to those decisions. Carrying out 

a,. , divisions always remains the responsibility of the local churches, 
| .„ r .. sponsible directly to Christ in this respect. 

This is true not only for matters of discipline. The same principle 

II phes when it comes to matters of doctrine. The churches are bound to 

ii nuil decisions as well, as long as they are not found to conflict with 
Word of God. This restriction counts for all decisions of a major 
Awmbly, whether they concern doctrine or life. 

Major assemblies lack any authority to enforce the 
M, r lcmentation of their decisions among the churches. This authority 
fonts solely with those who have received ruling authority from Christ 
Himself, namely the consistories. These have bound themselves, by 
, ..Mununal accord, to carry out those decisions, and they are required by 
t Ihrist to maintain this. 

It may be asked whether the application of these principles in the 
practice of the communal life of the churches will not give rise to 
conflicts. Then we will acknowledge that this may indeed be the case. 
This is possible with every form of community. It is not the principle 
which is at fault, but our darkened understanding and our natural 
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wh h to ev„. The point is „ 0 « t0 design a sys.cn of , „ , 

wh.cn s most profitable, as such, bu. a church polity which .,„ ,., 

*e order wh,ch Christ has instituted in His churches 

proves that order. If we do so, we may expect that it wi„ i„de d 3 
the churches; .f we go this way, we may expect the Lord's h,,,„ ■ 

There ,s no doubt about that order: according to Scriptun- «•,,„„ 
h^ placed the ruling authority in His churches upon the sho Idcrs . 
officebearers m the local church. And this may lead to conflict the 

ran t ', C ° nfliCt ™> ^ >™ if > -trary to Script.,,, 
grants the d.sc.phnary authority to the major assemblies, and gives ,., 
the power to enforce their resolutions, overriding the judg, ( - 
cons,stor.es. In this case, regard.ess of all good intentions, I 

^Th^;^ the authority ° f c — «d 

by Chnst ftmself, 1S taken out of their hands; then the major assemhl, 
set pelves between Christ and the authorities which ST£ 

His Wo h^c ^ ° nly HCad ° f HLS ChUrCh - He 8° verns " Erectly b, 
H, Word and Sp.r.t, by means of the offices. Anyone who exercises',, , 
ru hng authonty without being officebearer in the church sets h m 
between Christ and the officebearers He has appointed. 
of a major assembly should keep this in mind if he takes ^ 
* ruling and disciplinary authority in a local church, doing 7 
accordmg to Christ's command, is the task of consistory. 

Application and practice in church life 

We will now test these principles built up according to th 
= ,tions of the Church Order by applying them 7 ^ m r o 
pract.cal cases. First, we will examine the simp.est of disciplL 
= m which the advice of Cassis must be obtained accord- gtZ 
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According to Article 68 of the Church Order of Dort, in case of 
hi .1 io repent the consistory is required to obtain the advice of 
I \ i I.. ion- making a public announcement to the congregation of the 
itn >m. I ilit: name of the sinner. According to what has been stipulated in 
.. I, H , this advice of classis must be followed, so that whatever may 
I .r>..«l upon by a majority vote shall be considered settled and 
I iHilm/'. unless it be proved to be in conflict with the Word of God or 
h Mi. ihc ( hurch Order. Is this a limitation of the ruling authority of the 
|m< -il • lun ch? Not at all! According to the ruling authority given them by 

i In i' l , Ihc local churches have the complete right to exercise disciplinary 
. . iii . my and whatever may be associated with it. However, they have 
Inlnrd together in order to serve each other with counsel and advice, and 
dm . r.ich individually to exercise this rule all the better and all the more 
iuuiwlly. 

Now since attestations are mutually acknowledged, the bond of 
luin lies requires consistency and equality in matters of discipline, in 
Miller that a church member who is censured in one congregation for a 
particular sin may not freely be admitted to or depart from another 
congregation. Since there is mutual recognition of each other's 
^testations, there must also be mutual oversight of discipline, to see to 

ii that it is exercised fairly and according to God's Word. Otherwise the 
. lunches could not depend on each other's attestations. This mutual 
supervision and control of fairness and equality of treatment is performed 
hy the classis. Asking advice is a measure regulated for the common 
rood of the churches, and a measure by which the consistory places itself 
under the supervision of classis to prevent arbitrary or unjust decisions 
in so weighty a matter. In other words, this is supervision to enable the 
consistory to carry out its task better and free of error. 

If the consistory objects to the advice of classis and cannot 
acquiesce with it, the objections can be brought to the regional synod. By 
this means, a ordinary matter of discipline will generally be resolved by 
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normal means. As a rule, this will not lead to m-lcsiusfittil conNi, i 

Another situation occurs if the matter of discipline <n„,,uii 
officebearers, particularly if a minister of the Word is mv^M 
Discipline of officebearers is regulated in Articles 71 and T? oi 
Church Order. If an officebearer commits a secret sin, which, the.,-!,,,, 
has not become public, the same procedure must be followed as wlim II 
concerns ordinary members of the church: personal admonition. hi 
Matthew 18, admonition in the presence of witnesses if this does no! I.. ■•„ 
fruit, and then reporting to consistory. If he does not give heed to ,i, 
admonition of consistory, exclusion from the Holy Supper follows, ami 
the sin becomes public. 

The sin may also immediately have a public character: sins sin h 
as those named in Article 72, and those which cause dishonour in n, 
sight of the world. In such a case, Article 71 stipulates that minister*, 
elders, or deacons who commit a public or otherwise grievous sin, shall 
be suspended from office (or deposed) by the judgment of their own 
consistory with the deacons and of the consistory with the deacons of the 
neighbouring church; ministers shall only be suspended. Classis, with the 
concurring advice of the deputies of regional synod, shall judge' whether 
the ministers are to be deposed. The deposition of ministers, then, In 
subject to judgment of classis. Their suspension, and the suspension and 
deposition of elders and deacons, is subject to the judgment of their own 
consistory with that of the neighbouring church. 

This judgment is decisive. The consistory is bound by it 
according to the stipulation of Article 31. Is this because the consisto.y 
is not, in itself, competent to take such steps? Not at all. When Paul 
urges Timothy, in 1 Timothy 5:19, 20, "Never admit any charge against 
an elder except on the evidence of two or three witnesses. As for those 
who persist in sin, rebuke them in the presence of all, so that the rest 
may stand in fear," there is no mention of a concurring advice from a 
neighbouring congregation. No, the consistory has a direct, Christ-given 
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ui i , I*, suspend and depose. Calling upon the neighbouring church 

i I ass is for their judgment is a demand only of the church 

I discipline of officebearers is not the same as that of ordinary 
h members. The point is not whether they are to be placed under 

is church members; rather, it is whether they can remain in their 

Mill. . This is an office which they have received from Christ and one 
hii h l le alone can take away from them. He places them in their office 

i , moans of the call of the congregation as concentrated in its consistory, 
ii |m nsion and deposition are highly serious matters. Especially with 

\ i"ij m'i i to ministers of the Word, the church federation demands that 
ii.. 1 1 l>c consistency and uniformity in the action which is taken. For the 
hii istory which must decide to suspend or depose it is extremely 
Important that decisions be taken very carefully, partly because of the 
huhlicity which such disciplinary cases also cause outside of the church. 

The honour of God's Name and that of His church are very 
llllii h involved in such matters. Those concerned are also most served by 
| resolution which is as faultless as possible. Their honour is at stake, 
»i «• hecause the world pays close attention to the process. Here the 
honour of God's Name and that of His church is much more crucial than 
when it concerns an ordinary member. Besides this, when it concerns 
..Minsters of the Word, deposition from their office costs them their 
lOHition in life. They have given themselves completely to their office: 
it is their life's work and their livelihood. To strengthen their position it 

ii r been stipulated that they will not be deposed except with the 
< (incurring judgment of the classis. The consistory has committed itself 
in act according to that judgment, unless it conflicts with the Word of 
( (od or the Church Order. The classis, then, has a decisive role. 

Does this not limit the disciplinary authority of the consistory? 
No, for the final decision belongs to consistory. This does not mean to 
say that the consistory must yet make a decision; the decision has already 
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been made by accepting what is stipulated in Article 31. The mil. || 
is proved' in this article demands that every decision taken by .1 n> ,|,.| 
assembly must be evaluated by the consistory according to the Wool nf 
God and the Church Order. If upon sufficient grounds, the consign , 
considers that there is conflict with the Word of God, then it must mab 
a decision, if necessary, against the judgment of the major assembly 

Is that judgment of the major assembly a disciplinary ai-ilmil 
Does the assembly exercise disciplinary authority? No, with the judgmlfl 
it serves the consistory concerned, which has previously committed iM| 
to accept that judgment, 'unless...' and so on, (Article 31). The chin ihm 
consider the institution of major assemblies an instrument which ( 'In . i 
uses to work the perfection of His congregations. For this reason (In \ 
submit to their judgments and decisions for Christ's sake. This Is (1 
voluntary submission, in which the inherent authority which th< 
consistories have received from Christ is fully maintained. If ever dm 
churches consider that the decisions conflict with Christ's command*, 
they will not submit and they may not submit, since they are to obey 
God rather than men. 

In such a case a conflict occurs between the consistory and (It* 
major assembly. Who should yield? In fact, neither may yield, since both 
consider themselves to be acting in accordance with God's Word, and 
neither is permitted to act contrary to that Word. Does the major 
assembly possess means by which it may force the church which dooH 
not comply with its decisions to do so? No, Christ has set no highfl 
authority above the officebearers of the local church, united In 
consistory. 

In my opinion, there are three ways in which to resolve such i 
conflict. The first involves attempting to come to greater unity of insigln 
by discussions; attempting to convince each other. We will assume, 
however, that this has already taken place, and that this road has been 
followed to its absolute conclusion. 
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\ ;ocond option is that the church concerned withdraws from the 
|,m h i. -delation. By this act of withdrawal the church declares that the 
H, , ,1mm dies with which it lived in communion have become so 
| . , (i ..ml have deviated from the Word of God to such an extent that 

i .possible, for the sake of truth and justice, to continue living 

i ; Generally, however, this state of affairs does not occur. 

i m the difference concerns only a particular issue concerning which 
mi i lory is convinced that it cannot compromise without conflicting 
id. tin Word of God. Breaking with the bond of churches is also in 
-..Mi. i with that Word, since it demands that churches together manifest 
ill. nun y of the church. Breaking the bond of churches without sufficient 
in , is .i serious sin against the King of the church. No consistory will 
n hj'.htly. It also cannot comply with the decision of the major 
i , n.hly for conscience' sake. The practical result will usually be that 
unisistory does not comply and yet wishes to remain within the 
i id i iilion. 

What should the church federation as constituted in the major 
, . mbly then do as the third option? In the first place, it should be 
iti . Ided whether the matter which gave rise to the conflict is of such a 
. , Imis nature that correspondence with the church concerned cannot be 
Iti ilntained. It can well be imagined that the matter is not so serious that 
iin other churches could justify before God breaking the bond with that 
jhurch. The demand not to break the bond of unity with one of the 
ehurches lightly also applies to the major assembly! 

It is possible that in such a case the other churches decide to 
[Olerate such a church in its objection and resistance as an exception. 
Phey disapprove of the action of the church concerned, and inform it of 
Hi is disapproval with the notice that in order not to violate the 
Consciences of the brothers, they resign themselves to the situation, but 
mv it as an incidental occurrence which should not be a precedent. 
( hurches will not have the right later to appeal to this precedent. If the 
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church concerned acquiesces, the conflict has been ended J 
correspondence with that church can be maintained 

so seriousT^ 80 ^ ** ^ M ' ed U > ' H 

o ser 0US) as for example, a deviation either in doctrine or ,,,, ,„„„ 

that , cannot be tolerated in an orderly communion o, 
ccordmg to God's Word. The other churches then have no other 

ZZ ~ that the church c — in - •■• * 

dec,s ons of the major assembly, has de facto, by that very M 
withdrawn ttself from the bond of churches. The churches () | 
^raw from it, but they state that this church, by „ ot maintain 
^.asfcai accord, has set itself outside of the bond of churches .„ 
Ml respons.bd.ty of breaking the bond of churches is thus laid upon 

= ure for good order within the federation. Major assl", 

chulefA ^ ; eaSUreS t0 maintai " ^ PUri * ° f the bood 1 
churches. Also w.thout this disciplinary authority they can fully live J 
to their calling as we have outlined above. 1 

In the above I have attempted to provide an introduction 
nto the Scnptural principles upon which Reformed church polity is 
founded; I have briefly indicated how th.se principles should be b 
nto pracuce. It happens too often in the practice of ecclesiastical 

:2zrz in the p r are sought ' and that *- - 

standard tor the present. It happens too rarely that actions are based on 
pnn .pies Many, also leaders in matters of church polity are m 0r 
tarn, har with ,ts history than with its foundational prfajp, es ^3 

veers mto the wrong, h.erarchical direction. May this introduction 
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tflltulc io the revival of study of the principles of our church polity, 
III ,-, ihese principles themselves be revived among us. Then this will 
In nunc evident in our major assemblies, and that will keep us from 
i. if (he paths of hierarchy. 



